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For the AMERICAN GLEANERs 
Having given some idea of the 

amailness of particles of inanimate 
bodies in my last number, which 
may enable my readers the more 

readily to receive as truth, the as- 
sertions of Lewenhoek,and other 
writers on the Microscopic disco- 
verics, [ will remark that those clis- 
coveries display an astonishing zs- 
dom of Desien, and Pawer of Lixe- 
tution in whe formation of plants, 

sh, insects, (Fc. be. and I will 
acl { here by the bye, that the fruit, 
or tree, and its fruit, is found by 
the Microscope to be in the sec d; 
and that artimals, of their respee- 
tive species are seen in thc seca 
of the miley, as the seripturcs 
of the oid and new Testament 
plain'y cuough assert, (see Aes 
Chap ft. V.11 & 12, and Chap 2 
and th v. and Epistle to the He- 
brews vil. 9th and 10th verse 

But for a satisfactory account of 

microscopic dncuveiden, I refer to 
Baker’s Microscope made easy, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica : 
and for striking instances of that 
display of wisdom of design and 
power of execution just remarked, 
to Derham’s Paysico Theology, 

Ray” s Wisdom a God in the crea- 
tion of the world, Nature Display- 
ed, and ta Newyentii’s Religious 
Philesopher ; and indeed for a suf- 
ficient illustration of all that I have 
attempted to state in these es- 
says, Lrefer to Paurey’s* Natu- 


*See also fifteen discovcriess on the 


RICHMOND, “Saturd day, November 21st, 1807. 
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rAxL Tireotocy, that I may be no 
longer detained from what I had 
principally in view when I began 
these essays: I mean, to eXpose 
the folly and absurdity of Atheism, 
and to prove, that foa/ish and absurd 
as Atheism is, tt must be confessed 
that a Divine Revelation, is neces- 
sary to furnish a full and satisfac- 
tory proof of the Being of aGod and 
his Attributes ; and that suca a re- 
velution has been made taroush 
Moses, and the Prophets, and has 
been confirmed in a manner suited 
ia the comprehension of the meanes 
capacity by Fesiis Christ. But de- 
fore [proceed any further, permit 
me to recommend to my readers 
the serious perusalof Derham’s As- 
trc-Theology, Ciark on the Being 
and attributes of God; and Wollas- 
ton’s Religion of Nature delineated, 
and they will be prepared to reccive 
the Gospel, as the greatest and best 
gift of God to mankind. I trust 
that I have in my preceding num- 
ber shewn the absurdity of Athe- 
isma, but I think it proper to Femark 
that its folly and absurdity is very 
conspicuous in the foolish and ab- 
surd attempts of Atheists to ac- 
count for the existence of the word 
“ A fortuttous concourse of atanis 
(without intelligence or design) 
formed all that we see,” in the 
beautifil and harmonious system of 





marvelious works of nature, Celiver- 
ed by a Lather to “his Children, in 
a small pocket volume, by Charles 
Christopher Reiche, Mi. A. Prizt- 
ed in Lhiludelphia, 1791. 
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 maiverse, said E,picurus and his | 


| can for a moment suppose such a 





me 


A Comet struck off 
part of the Sun, which was Tiquid 
fire, and by a curious process re- 
about the Sua, beca 
when coola sphere of glass, and 
in time the Globe with all the ani- 
maison it, which now inhabit what 
sve call ourearth in the solar SVS- 
tem, said Buffon. No, said Dre. 
Darwin (the Luerctius of our days) 
this could not be the case, from 
whence came the Comet, what 
produced it? No, Sir, the earth 
and all the planets were thrown 
out of the Sun by a volcanic erupt 
on, nd revolved around the Bien 
in their respective orbits, and the 
Moon by a volcanic eruption was 
thrown out of the hice of the 
earta, and has revolved around 
her ever since” cat the distance of 
about 6O semiclameters, of the 
earth:) Darwin however has the 
honesty to confess that an astrono- 
mer, his friend, whom he had con- 
sulted, had assured him that accor- 
ding to his ideas the Moon would 
have fallen down on the earth, and 
the planets on the Sun, had they 
been thrown up from thence: he 
might | have added, as the stones 
do on Fitia and Vesu myer’ which are 
scen projected thence, and constant- 
Ly fallin, » back, to the salads or over 
the Moultain’ s side. 
Darwin has said that the Sun, 
and all ihe stars (millions af th em ) 
were thrown out of Cuaos, but 
he has not teld at Cuaos was, 
nor by what means Caos could 
prac duce volcanic er sathessardh of 5 ‘DUNS, 
and suns volcanic erus 
nets. But withoutagreat depree 
of that divine infatuation with 
which St. Paul says* the unbcliev- 
er’s foolish heart is darkened, wino 
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bungling unintelligible, ridiculous 
account of the universe true ?, It 
is indeed too absurd to deserve 
confutation! ! It deserves ridicule 
and not a rational answer, and 
therefore I will conclude this num- 
ber with an attempt toexpose it in 
rhyme, and in my next number 
proceed seriously to demonstrate 
what [have undertaken to prove, 
wiz. that a Divine Revelation is new 
cessary to furnish a@full and satis- 
fuctory proof af the being of a God 
attributes, and tha it such a 


} > 
srt hizs 
Reeake tto 


revelation has been made throug: 


MOSES endthe prophets, andhas 
been confirmed, ina manner suited 


to the meanest ca ipacity by TESUS 
CHRIST. 


A Comet in its wild career, | 
struck off our earth and whiri’d it 
his 
fracn vent of the burning sun ; 
An ft thus aul: Zing world begua, 
Which cool’'d in twenty thousand 
years, 
As‘it from Buffon plain appears. 
Nien, Jaithful Dogs and watchful 
Cats, 
Fish, insects, 
rats, 
On earth in every quarter swarm, 
V hen earth was not for them too 
warm. 
But Darwin says, beyond all doubt, 
The earth was from the sun throwr 
» out, 
By its own dread voleanic strains 


hese imbling cause of Child-birth 
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prowling beasts and 


Paulas, 
hat Larth herself was pregnant 
too, 


Brought forth the AZson with muck 

And that indeed from Chaos flew 

Like Etna’s stones cach star he 
knucwe ' 


on ie 
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But what was strange) not one fell 4 Which e’en’mongst wildest beasts 


a 


back, - 


But al! got: whirl’d in different 


appear ¢ 
| The Jove ot Aenor, fear of shame ; 


track, Che ardent glow of patriot flame ? 
And each by sort of push* and 
jerk,# show, 


Performi’d their revolution’s work. 


But this is a serious subject, and 

may be exposed i a more serious 

xanner.. I will ask the Philoso- 
phers therefore, 


=) 
SC 


Why call that Nature; we call Gop? 
Can’tthey beleve that at his nod, 
All that’s in Heaven, in seas, on 





| 


i 
| Could chance the power of music 
| 
| 


| Or raptures which*from music flows 
‘Lhe God ot harmony and love 
That pow’r omnipotent above, 
_Alone could all these things pro- 
| duce, 
And to them all assicn their use. 
| Descrves he then the name of wise, 
| Who will Religion’s aid despi gud 
| And blown about by veering gales 


earth, | Believes in each free-thinker’s tales, 
Had thence an instantaneous birth? EUSESBLUS. 
Can’t they by reasoning justly Loe tt 28 


find, 
A striki mg  procfin t heir own mend, 
(of spirit al celestial pow’r, 
Which “bove ail earthly things can 
tow’r? 
Which like eran their bodies 
MOVES ; 
‘Thus strik ieaty a God it proves ! 
For sluggish. Matter ne'er could 
vive, 
To inert substance pow’r to ive— 
Bluch less could make that lifeless 
mass, 
For Bacon, Locke or Newton pass. 
Vihat but a God-like power coukl 
yield, 
The beauties of the vernal Geld? 
What but a wond’rous skill divine 
Have form’d the stars which twink- 
ling shine ¢ 
Could chance have ferm’d the vir- 
i in’s face, 
\dorn’d with every w inning gra pana 


Y he sentiment: ul speakin peeycs 


| ton was uncommonly tall. 


1 toils Mi tin 


Portrait of Washington. 

The person of George Washing- 
Moune 
| tain air, abundant exercise in 
ithe open ee Wks the wholesome 
e chase, and the delight- 
ful scenes‘ot rural life, expanded 
his limbs to an unusual, but grace- 
‘ful and well proportioned size. 
| ts exterior suggested to every be- 
| holder the idea of strength, united 
with manly gracefulness. His 
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form was noble, and his port ma- 
jestic. No man could approach 
him but with respect. His frame 
was robust, his constitetion vigo- 
rous, and he was capable of encur- 
ing great fatigue. His peteors 
were naturally strong ; with them 
was his first contest, and over 
them his first victory. Before he 
undertook to command. others, he 


mind were more solid than brilliant. 


Or sympathizing - tender-si ighs? : ,nad thoroughly learned to com- 
Filial love, parental care, | mand himself. The powers of his 
eee ne 

{ 

| 


* The Push oe to the pro- 


Jeciile, and the Ferk to the Centri- 
petal force or Atuwaction. 
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To viva- 


judgment was his forte. 


city, wit, anc the sallies of a'liv: ly 
imagination, he made no pretensi- 
on. 





His Seeutaiuin resembled those- 
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Locke 
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of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Newten ; but were 
those cf Voltaire. Possessed of 
a large proportion of commen 
sense,'cirected by a sound practical 
judgement, he was better fitted for 
the exalted siation to which he was 
called, th 
greater brilliancy of p: 
ly add the eccenunc.ties of gents. 
Pruth and utility were his ob- 
jects... He steadily pursued and 
Pe! nerally attained them, With 
this view he thought much, and 


— 


no many others, who toa 
ir tS, ireque net 


close dy examined every subject on 
which ee was to decide, in all its 
rlations. In making up his mind 


on ereet occasions, many of which 
occurred in which the fate of the 
Avmy or nation seemed invoived, 
he sought for information from all 
quarters, revolved the subject by 
nicht and by day*, and examined 
it i; every point ofview. Guided 
by these lights, and influenced by 
an honest and E008 heart, he was 
imperceptibly led to decisions 
which were wise and Jucious, 
Perhaps no man ever liyed who was 
so often calied upon to form 
judgment in cases of real difficulty, 
and who so often formed a right 
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one. Engaged in the busy scenes 
of life, he knew human nature, and 


* In a letier to Gen. Knox, writ- 
ten after the terminateon of the re- 
volutionary war, Washington ob- 
served—* Strange as it muy seem, 
zt 7s nevertheless true, that wt was 
jot until lately I could get the betier 


of my usual custom of ruminali g 


as soon as I awoke in the morning 
on the business cf the ensuing day. , , 
. and of my surprize at finding, after | 
revolving many things im my saint 
He Iwas no longer a public man, | 
ér had any thing ta do with sia | 
STANSACLIONS.” 
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the most proper metl.ods of accor: 


plishing proposed ol! Nets. Of « 
thousan ‘1 prep sitions, he knew 
how to Phe ali ish the best, and 
to select amon) a thousand the in- 
dividual most fitted for his pur- 
pose. 
As a military van, he possessed 


and ai firmness 
nor Cifficul- 


personal courage, 

which neither d: NLC) 
tics could shake. His pewrrar 
ance overcame every obstacle ; his 
moderation conciliated all eppositi- 
on ; his genius supplicd every re- 
source, He knew how to conquer 
by delay, and deserved true praise 
by despising unmerited censure. 
Inferior to his adversary in the 


i numbers, the equipment and disci- 


pline of i. troops, no great advan- 
age Was ever obtained over him, 
an no portunity to strike an 
yw Was ever neg tected. 


' In the most ardent moments of the 


contest, his pru :dent hriaaness ta 
ved at salvation of his count 
The whole range of history dows 


not presenta character on which 


we can dwell with such ecntire un- 
mixed admiration. His qualities 
were so happily blended, and so 
nicely harmoniged, that the result 
Was a great and periect whole. 
The inteenty Of Washington 
was incorruptible. His principles 
were tree from the contamination 
of selfish one unworthy passions. 
His real and ayowed motives we 
the same. ” Bis ends were always 
upright and nis means pure. 
was a statesman without guile, and 
his professions, both to his fellow 
citizens and to foreign nations, 
were always sincere. No circum- 
stances ever induced him to use 
duplicity. He was anexample of 
| the distinction whica exists be- 
tween wisdom aud cunning; and 
his manly, open conduct, was an 
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sliustration of the scundness of the 
maxim ——** that honesty 1s the best 
olicy,” 


hee amsuy’s Life of Washington. 


a a i a a 


remarkable fact, 
which happe ned about twe enty- -three 

years ago in North-Amertca, will 
uated the power of Baas idence 
to preserve, even under circum- 
stances the most desperate and ior- 
lorn,and possesses all the character 
ot amuracle; it 18 the narrative of 
the 


The fi folowing 


BOAT WRECK. 


It was in the year 1783, in the 
mhospitable clime of Nova Sco- 
tia, titat a partv was sent one day 
from a frigate then iying in Halifax 
Harbour, to a smail spot situated 
at its entrance, called Partridge I- 
sland, for the purpose of obtaining 
wood and water for the ship. lt 
Was the morning of Christmas 
Day ; and though the cold was ex- 
tremely severe, yet the sun tilumin- 
ed _ icy shores withits enlivening 
ray 

‘Aleaiades was one of the party 
sent in the cutter on this picce of 
service; which having completed 
they set off, with the leng-boat in 
tow. For a while they rowed 
cheerfully for the ship ; bat a quar- 
ter ofan hour had scarcely elapsed, 
before the scud, the sure prognos- 
tic of a storm, was seen ata dis- 
tance ; the clouds began to gather ; 
the gale blew trom the bason above 
the harbour and the sea began to 
run high; while the snow was 
swept inicy currents through the 
wind. 

‘ihe crew continued, howe- 
ver, to row with unceasing per- 
severance ; till at length, sev- 


ing the impossibility of reaching the 
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ship with the long boat, they cat it 
adrift, and pulled away an the cut 
ter with fresh spirits. But thé gale 
had now increased considerablyy 
e had set against therm 
The whole day was spent in stre- 
nious endeavours te gam the ship ; 
titi mcessant Jabour began to be 
succeeded by, the stupor of despair 
The cutting cold had now benuiib- 
ed every faculty; such of the crew 
as wore theirlong hair tied, found 
it frozen to their jackets ; their 
eyelashes became incrusted with 
irost and snow ; and. their feet 
were withont any sense of feeling 
ft was now that the accumulating 
waves came, rolling on, till huge 
mountains of sea raised the boat 
on their icarful heights, and then, 
breaking at once, discharged it, as 
it were with scorn, into the vailey 
of waters beneath. On eachotthese 
seas, death appeared to ride in his 
triumpaal chariot. with the Demon 
of the storm. Happily, the officer 
who was with Alcander, a veteran 
seaman, watched their approach 
with calmness, judgment and for- 
titude ; and, when he beheld the 
tremendous sea rolling its foaming 
waves, dexterously presented the 
boats head to meet their fury, while 
in their retiring and absence he en- 
couraged the almost exhausted 
crew to pull with all their strength 
for the nearestshore. A marine 
who rowed the bow-oar taid it 
down in the agony of despair, but 

yas made to renew his exertions 
by the intrepid helmsman. A 


fresh danger now presented itself 


as they approached the land ; the 
breakers appeared under their lee, 
and they found themsclves close 
to the most rocky part of the shore ; 
the wreck of the boat ,was inevita- 


| bie ; the awful moment arrived ; 


she struck ; and another sea carr 
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ed her forward with such rapidity 
upon the rocks, that her frame 
was instantaneously s — to pie- 
ees, and the planks seperated, 
which with the thwarts nye oars, 
drifted upon the tops of the blows 


The exhausted crew, irozen ¥ ! 


every imb, wounded by the sharp 
points of the rocks, and up to 
their necks im water, were seurcely 
able to reach the shore. ‘Lhe 
youth Alcander, who was the last 


of the numbe r, lay for atime sense-_ 


less, and only ‘awakuned from his 
stupor to meet the horrors of a 
more dreadtal situation, 

The crew who had first reached 
the beach, atter having turned 
round: a point formed by some 
trees, had the good fortune to dis- 
eover a path, and called to the un- 


happy Alcander to follow them ; | 
but he heard not the friendly sum- | 
the C distre S&S 


mons. ~ Exqitisite was 
oe! Aleander when he found himself 
alone. In vain cid he halloo to 
his» companions ; the loud wind 
swallowed ‘up the sound, and it 
was lost. He, however, keptalong 
the beach, hoping that that was the 

oy the: people had taken. No- 
th ing surely could be conceived 
more dreary and forlorn; the rocks 
marhled in frost; the. tall pines 
and firs bending their branches in- 
erustcd with snow, over his head ; 
the sea beating the shore with all 
the violence of the storm; the 
moon visible in full glare at one 
moment, and hid he next by the 
black clouds scudding before its 
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disk. At length the weary and | 


comfortless Alcander came to a 
sloop laving on its beams end upon 
the beach, and, overjoyed at the 
sight, sought to find some sheiter 
from the cold, and rest from his 
fatigue within its deck ; but great 
was his disappomtment when he 
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found it completely filled with ice. 
Disheartened at this attempt, he pur- 
sucd tie b = .ch for another mile, de- 
jected: an Preseniy 

be antnient a sure symotoin of tne 
cold having almosi reac: acdthe heart 
came ovir iti; he suak dows upoa 
the snow, and suet an imperfect 
prayer, resizned himself to dea. 
The sound of guns firing at a dis- 
tance, in the harbour, from tue 
ships which were cclebrating we 
festival, recalled a senses. [he 
love of lite and its enjoyments 
rushed upon his m: nd he thougat 
Oo: nis funiuy ead belehies and chat 
tney were, perhaps, at that mo- 
macat, driaking th: cazerial yiass 
to fis Realta. atoused at tme 
tnought, he madean eifort to yet 
uw», aad hallooed as loud as he 
could, hopeless of being heard ; 

but Providence, where none ao- 
pears can find rerself a way. wo 
fiyurcs presented themseives at 
this monent before hin, dressed 
in iur capsand great coats ; they 
started; and Aicinder started 10 
his tura ; he coud scarcely be- 
licve them huinan; it appeared a 
miracle that two men shotild be 
with him, as it were ina nn i 
on the dreary shore at that 298 

for it was now late at might, Puey 
spoke to him im En sinks ; and he 
answered them with  aeibnalbthemouks 
They were natives, who were em- 
ployed in clearing some land that 
belonged to them, and for that pure 
pose constantly kept a fire in the 
woods, ma temporary lop-house, 
on the spot w here they worked. it 
was to this place they carried the 
exhausted Alcander, who reviews 
ed the circumstances of his. deli 
verance with amazement; he couid 
scarcely belicve itreal. Lo add to 


In Ce S [salve 


his happiness, he discovered the 
Kind icatures of humanity im the 
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Fude faces of his dcliverers.: they f 


Immediately used every expedient 
to restore the circulation of ‘the 
bload, but found the frost had seiz- 
ecthe anbhtneniaieg “eg had made a 
e heart; they 
revived his drooping spirks with 
some liquor, which they prudently 
mixed with water, and presented 
him some biscuit and dried fish: 
the American settler was kind and 


conrteous.e Tne next morning 
these friendly natives conveyed 


Alcander, on a hurdle between 
them, the nearest road to their 
oOwnghouse, where they piaced him 
under the care of Arma, the daugh- 
ter of the eldest of them. Arina 
was tall: her features soft and 
complacent ; and her manners en- 

‘ALIN L. She immediately procur- 
ed some rich milk from the cow, 
and presented it to him with that 
~matural grace which outyies the 
most studied politencss. 
tive simple manners pleased Ai- 
cander ; and she listened with as- 
tonishment to the stories he related 
ofa more polished world. Thus 
did Alcander pass his nours witn a 
kind and sensible -vinerican, until 
he was able to join nis ship, whose 
brave commander rewaried the 
generous natives with six montis 
provisions, and a new set of rig- 
ging for their schooner, named ai- 


Her na- 


ter Arina; for almost every A-. 
merican settler js possessed of a | 
imme- | 


smallvessel. ‘Dhus did tne 
sliate interposition of Providence 


snatch Alcander froin the arms of | 


death, to prove that w4 re none 
appears, she can make herseli a 
way, and that every duy we live, is 
a day of mercy. 


DON QUIXOTTE. 


It seems a prgdicm in litera- 


| ten. 
| mor and exdqisite satire. 
‘plays -the most copious invention, 
i the most whimsical incidents, end 
‘the keenest remarks on the foilics 
i of its 
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ture, that alnation the sravest and 

most seriously disposed by fts na- 
| tural temper and the gloomy des- 
| potism of its government aad r.li- 
i sion shoud. save 


produced the 
most lively work that ever.was writ- 
It ayounds in originu ba- 
kt dis- 


cotenyporaries. here is ne 
book io whatever language that so 
eminently possesses the power of 
exciting laughter. The following 
anecdote may be recorded as an in- 
stance of ite 


Philis LIT. being one day at a 


| balcony of the palace at Madrid, 
| observed a voung student on the 


borders of the wianzanares, with a 
book imhis hand, who, as he re > 
exhibited the most violent marks 
of ecstacy and admiration, by hie 
restures and the repeated peals of 
langhter which he sent forth. 
Struck with the oddity of the sight. 
the king turned to one of his cour- 
tiers, and said, * Either that young 
nin is out of his mind, or he 168 
reading Don Quixote.” The cour- 
tier dessc ended for the purpose of 
satisfving the curiosity of his mo- 
narch, and discovered that it ac- 
tually was a volume of Cervanivs, 
which the youth was periising with 
such deiignt. 


SIL SL 


IRISH LITERATURE. 

It has often surpr ised mea, says 
Arthur Browne in his Sketches, 
that a nation like the Irish, re- 
markable for its valor, and whose 
invabitauts, even down to the pea- 
saatry, are blessvd with a peculiar 
acuteness of mind, and a charac- 
teristic tura of wit and pieasaniry, 
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should not have filled a greater 
space in the eye of mankind. The 
reason I believe is, that their wit 
and talent for ridicule are employ- 
ed in depreciating one another, and 
the:r valour too often exhausts it- 
gclf in idleness and riot. 

{n Scotland if any man becomes 
an author, the whole nation joins 
in abet and elevating him ; but 
1 Treiand to be a writer is almost 
suficient to ensure mockery ; who- 
ever takes up his pen, especially 
if it be in the province of beiles let- 
ters, whole tribes of Satarists, like 
= monkies of Africa, begin to 

matter and grin at hin, and em- 
play every art to laugh him down ; 
the consequence Is, few write ; - the 
modest, who late talents, confine 
ticir display to conversations and 
professional exertions, while the 
S \tarisis take care to do nothing 
bat find fault, and never venture 
to expose themselves to criticisins, 
by wring any thing. 

The [rish are so accustomed to 
be govemed by England in every 
thing, taste as well as politics, that 
they | seem absolutely afraid to give 
the stamp of approbation to any 
tuingin the first intance, hesitating 
whether ithas merit or not, until 
they sce an English review. They 
long secmed unconscious of the 
merits of two considerable works 
written by sous of their owu univers 
sity, aad hesitated to praise till the 
incense of fame arose to one from 
the ee altars of Cambridge ;* 
aniian English judge (Bi ackstone) 
had ieciach tae other current 
coin.t 

swift was a satirist exactly suit- 
ed io their gentus, with a power 
of ridicule too great not to subdue 

* Hamilton's 

t Swhovan's 


Cone Se CRORE. 
Lectuvess 
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any one who laughed at him ; but 
[am not quite sure, thatif Pope 
had been an [rishman, he would 
have succeeded so well ; his pas- 
torals might have afforded exeel- 
lent food for pastime, and [am 
convinced Collins and Gray, and 
all your ode-makets, would have 
been laughed | down, and discoura- 
ged in the infancy of their muses. 


THE “HORSE. 


The ancient historians and btos 


eraphers have not been satishied , 


with detailing the hives of tllustri- 
ous men, but have also given us 
a minute description of the beauty, 
the grace, and the exploits of their 
horses ; and there is more consist- 
ency between different writers, in 
their memoirs of this beautiful 
portion of animated nature, than in 
their memorrs of intelligent beings ; 
for ail the world will agree in their 
ideas of a rare, beautiful animal, 
but all the world differ in therr o- 
pinion of illustrious men. The 
horse was held in great veneration 
in heroic ages, as ub it had been 
formed, in the system of nature, 
the intermediate chain between In- 
teliectual and brute creation. Cz- 
sar’s horse, we are informed by 
Suctonius, possessed all the intre- 
pidity oi his master. Cesar, whe 
had a most profound veneration jor 
Alexander, was charmed to pos- 
sess One trait of resemblance with 
him. As Bucephalus was distin- 
guished trom ordinary horses by a 
head reser vbling that of abull, he 
elected one which had auinan fect. 
The conqueror of Darius, as well 
as the conqueror of Pompey, were 
the only men who could mount 
their favourite coursers. Adexan- 
der, built in honour of kis horse, 
the city ef Beucephalia, and Casar 
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erected a statue to his in the tem- 
vle of Venus. Ccesar had another 
motive for honouring his horse. 
The astrologers of his time pre- 
tended that its birth presaged to 
hin the empire of the world. Ce- 
gar was of course attached to his 
horse either from superstition or 
policy, as Sertorious was to his kid, 
and Mahomet to the pigeon which 


announced to him the visit of the | 
Adrian also had a 


angel Gabriel. 
famous horse named Boristhenes, 
which he much honoured during 
his life, and at his death honoured 
it with a public funeral, erected 
to ita monument, on which was 
inscribed an epitaph, written by 
himself. Verus, who shared with 
Marcus Aurelius the empire of 
Kome, carried still further his pas- 
sion for his horse, which he called 
Avis. He gaveit raisins and pis- 
tachio to eat: he kept him in an 
apartment hung round with pur- 
ple, and whenever he was much 
delighted by his. agility, he re- 
Ww arde -d him with a purse-of Gold. 
None of the emperors, however on 
this subject equalled the extrava- | 
gance of Caligula. In the life of 


this prince Suetonius informs us, | 


that he built for his horse Incitatus | 
a stable of marble, and that the | 
erough, from which he ate, was of | 


asvory ; that many slaves were em- | 


ploy ed to attend upon him ; that he | 
often invited him to dine at his ta- | 
ble ; that he swore by his fortune, | 
and that he even had it in contem- | 


plation to name him to the consul- 


ship. 


es ee - 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Busts of Penn, WasHINGTON, 
and Hamitton have lately been | 


added to the collections in The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. dhe frst of the common 
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marble of the countrv, and the two 
last of the marble of Carrara. The 
bust of Hamilton is an admirable 
likeness of that great man and very 
honourable to the genius of the 
sculptor. The secretary wig, and 
the formal band of the benevolent 
quaker, and the full frizzled fore- 
top of General Washington have 
rather a ludicrous effect and we be- 
lieve the adoption of such a cos- 
tume is utterly repugnant to every 
correct principle both in painting 
and statuary. From this ridicu- 
lous errour the bust of Hamilton 
is perfectly free. It is ahead a 
Pantique, and indeed has a strong 
resemblance in feature and expres- 
sion to the bust of many an illus- 
trious Roman. 

‘Two small statutes in marble of 
Flora, and of Marsyas punished by 
Apollo are exquisitely beautiful. 
‘Lhe latter, in particular, merits the 
attentive study of the amateur and 
the artist. It would be an admi- 
rable and appropriate ornament for 
the reading room of some of our 
classical scholars. ‘The fable on 
which the sculpture is. founded is 


_ one of the most pleasing in ancient 


Mythology. A mountebank in 
musick, contending for the maste- 
ry with the god of the art, and 
justly punished for his absurd aus 
dacity, very correctly represents 
the triumph of Genius over the 
insolence of vulgar pretension. 


(Port alto.) 





Prom Salmagundi, €e. 
By Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 


In the description which I gave 
sometime since, of Cockloft-hail, I 
totally forget to make honorable 
mention of the library ; which I 
confess was a most inexcusable o- 
versight, for in truth it would 
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bear a tomparison, in point of | 
usefulness and eccentricity, with | 


the motley collection of the re- 
nowned hero of La Mancha. 

_ It was chiefly gathered together 
by my grandfather, who spared 
neither pains nor. expense to pro- 


cure specimens of the oldest, most 
and insufferable books in | 


quaint, 
the whole compass of English, 
Scotch and Irish literature. There 
is a tradition in the family that the 


old gentleman once gave a grand | 


entertainment in consequence of 
having got possession of a copy of 
a phillippick ck by archbishop Anselm, 
against the unse cmly luxury of long 
toed shoes, as worn by the courti 
ers inthe time of Willlam Rufus, 
which he pur chased of an honest 
brick maker in the neighbourhood, 
for a little less than forty times its 
value. He had, undoubtedly, a 
singular reverence for old Author S, 
iad his highest eulogium on his 
library was, that it consisted. of 
books not to be met with in any 
oiner coilection, and as the. phrase 
is, cnurely out of print. The rea- 
son of which was, [ siippose, that 
acy were P 
printed 
Christopher preserves 
these reuicks with great care, and 
tod avly to the col- 


; :* } ; ; 
a mMySlUus ra si Vv 
the has in- 


wath the hall 


° ‘ 
eCiiOn, Tor 


Herited nit the whim-whams of tts | 


iummer posscsser. He cherishes 
arevereniat regard for ponderous 

a f arrrnt> Ce ] ‘ ' i _ 
fosies mm greek and latin, though 


he knows about as much of these 
lunguages as 2 young bachelor of 
aris Fadi ivear or two after leav- 

ine college. A worm-eaten work 
M1 eight or ten volumes he com 

P: ares to an old family, more respec- 
tabte for its antiquity thant its splen- 
dour—-a lumbering folio he consi- 
‘dersas a duke—a sturdy quarto 


ot worthy or being re- | 
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as an earl, andarowof gilded duo. 

decimoes, as so many gallant 

knights of the Gapcr. But as to 
motlern works of literature, they 
are thrust into trunks and drawers, 
as intruding unpstarts, ond regard- 
ed with as much contempt, QE 
mushroom nobility in Kngland; who 
having risen to gr Wihitcins! meres 
ly by their talents and services, are 
regarded as utterly unworthy to 
mingle their blood with those no- 
ble currents that can be traced with- 
out a single contamination through 
a long line of, perhaps, useless < and 


profligate ancestors, up to Wiliam 
the Bastard’s cook, or butler, « 


groom, or some one of Rollo’s 8 
freebooters. 

Wit Wizarp, whose studies 
are of a most uncommon com- 
plexion, takes great delight in ra 
sacking the library, and_ has Been 
during his late sojournings at the 
hall, very constant and devout in 
his visits to this receptacle of obso- 
lete learning. He scemed particu- 
larly tickled with the contents of 
the great mahogany chest of draw- 
ers mentioned in the beginning of 
this work. ‘This venerable piece 
has frowned in sullen majesty from 
acorner of the library, time out of 
mind, and is filled with musty ma- 
nuscripts, some in my grandfather’s 
hand-writing, and others evident!s 
written long before his day. 

It was a sight worthy of a man’s 
seeing, to benold Wil, with his 
outlandish phiz, poring over oid 
scrawls that woulu puzzle a whole 
society of antiquarians to expound, 
and diving into receptacles of trum- 
pery, which tor a century past, had 
been undisturbed by mortal hand. 


He would sit for whole hours, with 


a phlegmatick patience unknown 
inthese degenerate days (except 
peradventure, among the high 
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cutch commentstors) prying inte, 
he quaint obscurity of musty 
bs rchme nts, until his whole face 

‘Oh r¢: to be couver ted } Into a 8 a folio 
ie * of black-letter ; and occasion- 
aviy, whea the whimsical meaning 
ofan obscure passare flashed on 
hos m tal, his countenance would 
cual ‘up ito an expression of go- 
thick paral itv, not unlike the phy= 
siogno ‘ofa cabbage leaf writhing 
before a 9 ot fre. 

At ee times there was no get. 
ting Will to join in Our W aiks, or 
iake any part in our usual recrea- 
tions—-he hardly gave us an cri- 
ental tale in a week, and would 
g:oke so inveterately that no one 
else dared enter the library under 
pain of suffocation. ‘This was 
more especially the case when he 
encountered any knotty piece of 
writing ; and he honestly confess- 
ed to me that one worm-vaten ma- 
sr written in a_pestilent 
crabbed hand, had cost hima box 
of the best Spanish cygarrs, before 
he could make it out, and after all, 
it was not worth a_ tobacco-stalk,. 
Such is the turn of my knowing 
associate—oniy let him get. fairiy 
in the track of any odd, out of the 
way whim-w ham, and away he 
goes, whip and cut, until he either 
runs down his gam», or runs him- 
self out of breath. I never im my life 
met with a man, who rode his 
hobby horse more intolerably hard 
than Wizard. 

One oi his favourite occupati- 
ons for some time past, has been 
the hunting of black-letter, which 
he holds in high regard, and he 
often hints that ‘learning has been 
on the decline ever since the in- 
troduction of the roman alphabet. 
gin old book printed three hun- 
dred years ago, is a treasure ; and 
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{ intelligisle, fills him with rapture. 
Oh! with what enthusiasm «will he. 


dwell on the discovery of the Pan 


dects of Justinian and Livy’s his-_ 


torv ; and when he relates the pi- 
ous exertions, of the Meédcici in re- 


covering the lost trersurés of greek 
and roman literature, his eye, 
brightens, and his face assumes all. 
the splendor of an illuminated mas. 


nuseri! ‘t. 


Will had vegitated for a consi- 


derable Ume in perfect tranquility 
in dust and cobwebs, when one 
morning as we were gathered on 
the piazz., listening with exempla- 
ry patience to ene of cousin Chris- 


topher’s long stories about the re-_ 
volutionary war, we were sudden- 


ly electrified by an explosion of 
laughter, from the library. My 
readers, unless, peradventure they 


_ have heard honest Will laugh, can 


form no idea of the prodigious up- 
roar he makes. ‘To hear him in 
a forest, you wé 
is to say, if you were classical ¢- 
nougn) that the satjrs and. the 
drya%s | had just discovered a_ pair 
of rural-iovers in the shade, and 
were deriding, with bursts of ob- 
streperous laughter, the blushes 
of the nymph and tne indignation 
of the swain :-—or if it were sud- 
dently, as in the present insta: ce, to 
break upon the serene and pensive 
silence of an autumnal morniag, it 
would cause a sensation something 
like that which arises from hearins 
a sudden clap of thunder in a sum- 
mer’s day, when not a cloud is to 
be seen above the horizon. In 
short, [recommend Wills lauch 
as a sovereign remedy jor the 
spleen ; and if any of our readers 
are troubled with this villainous 
complaint—which can hardly be, 
if they make good us¢ of our 
works—I advise them earnesily 
ee 
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This outrageous merriment of 
Will’s, as may be easily suppose’, 
threw. the whole family into a 
violent fit of wondering ; ; we 
all, with the exception of C Chris- 
topher, who took this interrup- 
tion in high dudgeon, -[ree 
stole up to the library, and_ bol 
ing in upon him, were fain v3 
the first glance to join in his inspir- 
ingroar. His face—but I despair 
to give an idea of his appearance 
and until his portrait which is 
now in the hands of an eminent ar- 
tist, is engraved, my readers must 
be content—I promise them they 
shall one day or other, have a stri- 
king likeness of Will’s indescriba- 
ble phiz, in all its native comeli- 
ness. | 

Upon my inguiring the occasion 
of his mirth, he thrust an old rusty, 
musty, and dusty manuscript into 
my hand, of which I could not 
decypher one word out of ten, 
without more trouble than it 
was worth. This task, however, 
he kindly took off my hands, and 
in little more than eight and forty 
hours, produced a translation into 
fair roman letters; though he assu- 
red me‘it had lost a vast deal of its 
humour by being modernized and 
degraded into plain english. In 
return for the great pains he had 
taken, I could not do less than in- 
sert itin our work. Will informs 
me that it is but one sheet of a stu- 
pendous bundle which still remains 
uninvestigated —who was the au- 
thor we have not yet discovered ; 
but a note on the back, in my 
grandfather’s hand writing, mforms 
ts that it was presented to him as 
a literarv curiosity, by his particu- 
lar friend, the illustrious RYP VAN 


DAM, formerly licutenant-gov. mor . 


ot the colony of New AMSTERDAM, 


2nd whoseiame if it hasneverreach- © 
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ed these latter days, it Is only hee 
vause he was too modest a man 
ever to do any thing worthy ot be- 
ing particularly recorded. 
AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS, 

By Launcelo: fangs te vik E87 

Wen a man is quictly } journey- 
m6 donwards into the v rales f the 

adew of departed youth, ‘and be- 

sins to contemplate in a shortened 
nerspective the end of his pilgrim. 
iwe, he becomes more solicitous 
than ever that the remainder of his 
wayfaring should be smooth and 
pleasant, and the evening of his life, 
like the evening of a summer’s day, 
fade away in mild uninterrupted 
serenity. If happily his heart has 
escaped uninjured through the 
dangers of a seduetive world, it 
may then administer to the purest of 
his felicities, and its chords vibrate 
more musically for the trials they 
have sustained—like the viol, which 
yields a melody sweet in proporti- 
on to its age. 

To a mind thus temperately har- 
monized, thus matured and mel- 
lowed by a long lapse of years, 
there is something truly congenial 
in the quiet enjoy ment of our early 
autumn, amid the tranquilities of 
the country. ‘There is a sober and 
chastened air of gaiety diffused 
over the face of nature, peculiarly 
interesting to an old man, and 
when he views the surrounding 
landscape withering under his eye, 
it seems as if he and nature were 
taking a last farewel of each other, 
and parting with a melancholy 
smile ; like a couple of old triends, 
who having sported away the spring 
and summer of life together, part at 
the approach of winter, with a kind 
of prophetick fear that they are nes 
ver to meet again. 3 


It is cither my good fortune of 
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mishap, to be keenly susceptible to 
the influence of the atmosnhere, 
and [ can feel in the morning, be- 
fore I open my window, 
the wind is easterly. It will not, 
therefore, I presume, be consider- 
ed an extravagant instance of 
vain-glory when [ assert, that there 
are few men who can discriminate 
more accurately in the diff-rent va- 
rieties of damps, fogs scotch-mists, 
and north-east storms, than myself, 
To the grest discredit of my philo- 
sopy I confess, I seldom fail to 
anathemize and excomvwé#inicate 
the weather, when it sports too 
rudcly with my sensitive system ; 
but then I alwavs endeavour to at- 
tone therefor, by eulogizing it when 
deserving of approbation. And as 
most of my readers—simple foik ! 
—make but one distinction, to wit, 
rain and sunshine—living in most 
» honest ignorance of the various 
nice shades which distinguish 
one fine day from another, I take 
the trouble, from time to trme, of 
| letting them into the secrets of na- 
ture so will they be the better 
enabled to enjoy her beauties, with 
, the zest of connoisseurs, and de- 
rive at last as much information 
from my pages, as from the wea- 
therwise lore of the alinanack. 

Much of my recreation, since [ 
1ctreated to the Hall, has consisted 
in making Little excursions through 
the neighbourhood, which abounds 
in the variety of the wild, roman- 
tick, and luxuriant landscape, that 
/ generally characterizes the scenery 
in the vicinity of our rivers. There 
is not an eminence within a circuit 
oi many miles but commands an 
extensive range of diversified and 
enchanting prospect. 

Oiten have [I rambled to the 
summit of some favourite hill, and 
thence,-with feelings «weet! 
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quil as the lucid expanse of the hea- 


vens that canopied me, have noted 


the slow and almost impracticable 


changes that mark the waning year. 
There are many features peculiar 
to our autumn, and which give it 
an individual character. The 
“ green and yellow melancholy” 
that first steals over the landscape— 
the mild and steady serenity of the 
weather, and the transparent puri- 
ty of the atmosphere speak not 
merely to the senses of liberal emo- 
tions. To this succeeds a fantase 
tic gaiety,a motley dress which the 
words assume, whether green 2nd 
yellow, orange, purple, crimson and 
scarlet, are whimsically biended to- 
gether, hike the hues in Joseph's 
coat of many colours. A sick iv 
splendour this !—like the wild and 
broken-hearted gaiety that some- 
times preccles dissolution—or that 
childish sportiveness of superannu- 
ated age, proceeding, not from ‘a 
vigorous flow of animal spirits, but 
from the decay and imbecility of 
the mind. We might, } perhaps, be 
deceived by this gaudy garb ot na- 
ture, were it not for the rustiins “4 of 
the falling leaf, which breaking on 
the stillnes of the scene, seeins to 
announce in prophetic whispers tie 
dreary winter that is approachmg. 
When I have sometimes scen @ 
thrifty young oak, changing its hue 
of sturdy vigour for a bright, but 
transient glow of red, it has recal- 
ed to my mind the treacherous 
bloom that once mantled the cheek 
of a friend whois now no more ; 
and which, while tt seems to pro- 
mise along life, of jocund spirits, 
was the sure precursor of prema. 
ture decay. In alittle while, and 





this ostentatious foliage disappears; 
the close of autumn leaves but one 
wide expanse of dusky brown, save 
where some rvulet steals along. 
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ef crawing comparisons between 
ns of life, and 
oj the seasons, there will ape 
pear a strik ing analosy wiich con- 
ects the feelings of the aged with 
the decline ot the years Often as 
I contemplate the mild, un iform, 
and wencal lustre, with which the 
sun cheers and 
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son assumes an undisputed sway, 
Lights us on with bricht, but 
Unda 
There is a full and mature 
Juxuriance in the ficlds that fills the 
bosom with generous and disinter- 
‘ested conicnt. It is not the thought- 
less extravagance of spring, prodi- 
gal ouly in blossoms, nor the lan 
guid voluptuousness of summer, 
feverish in its enjoyments, and 
tecming only with immature abun- 


life. 


danee— it 1s that certain fruition of 


the lafsours of the past—the pros- 
rnect of comiortable realities, which 


invirorates us in | 


it with ihet pe rtion of 


«, and the summer of 
toe passions having gone by, rea- 
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those will be sure te enjoy whe 


have improved the  bounteous 
smiles of heaven, nor wasted away, 
their spring and summer in empty 


trifling or criminal imiduigence. 
Cousin Pindar, who is my ¢on- 
stant companion in th: 
ons, and who still possesses mach 
% the fire and energy of youthful 
‘ntiment, anda buxoin hilarity of 
eas spirits, oiten indeed, draws me 
from these halfmelancholy reve- 
ries, and makes me feel young again 
by the enthusiasm with which he 
contemplates, and the animation 
with which he eulogizes the beau- 
tics of nature displayed before him, 
His enthusiastick disposition never 
allows him to enjoy things by 
halves, and his feelings are conti- 
nua'ly breaking out in notes of ade 
miration an! ejaculations thai so- 
ber reason might perhaps deem ex- 
travacant:—ut for my part, 
when I see a hale, hearty old man, 
who has jostled through the row. sh 
path of the world, without having 
yorn away the fine edge of his fecl- 
ines, er blunted his sensibility to na- 
tural and moral beauty, . compare 
him to the evergreen of the 
whose colours instead of  fa- 
ding at tne eight h of winter, 
seem to assume additianal lustre, 
when contrasted with the sur- 
roun< lo desolation—such a man 
is my friend Pindar—vet some- 
times, 
proach of evening, even he will 
fall in with my humour ; but he 
soon recovers his natural tone of 
spirits, aud, mounting on the wes, 
ticity of his mind; like Ganymede 
on the ¢ eagle’s wing, he soars te 
SunsAine 


2a © AD ‘hile 


the ethereal regions of 
and fancy. 

One aiternoon we had stroll! 
to the top of a high hill 
neichhourhood of the Hall. 


in -% 


whi-' 


oresfy. 


and particularly at the ap- 
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gommands fan almost boundless 
prospect ; avd as the shadows be- 
* gati to lenothe ‘n around us, and the 
\ clistant mountains to fade into mist, 
, my cousin was seized with a mo- 
ralizing fit. “ at seems to me,” 
said he, laying his hand lightly on 
my shoulder! “ th: uthere is just 
% at this season and this hour, asym- 
pithy between us and the wor'!d 
- We are now contemplating. ‘dhe 
evening is stealing upon nature as 
. Well as upon us— he shadows ‘of 
the opening day have given place 
to those of its cl¢ se, and the only 
d if-rence is. that in the morning 
they were belore us, now they are 
be! hind, and that ihe first vanished 
“an 3) nlendotirs of noon-day, the lat- 
ter will be lost in the oblivion of 
night—our ¢ May of life’ my dear 
Leunce, has forever fled, our sum- 
mer is over and goae—But” con- 
4 ) tinued he, suddenly recovering 
: himsclf and ie me gaily on 
the shomiger: —* but hy should 
we repine ? -_ ~‘vhat though the ca- 
pricious Zephyrs of spring, the 
heats and hurricanes of summer, 
| have given place to the sober sun- 
|  y shine of autumn—and the woods 
begin to assume the dappied livery 
of decay—yet the prevailing color 
is still grecNhe—egay, sprightly 
greene 
‘* Let us then comfort ourselves 
with this reflection, that though 
the shades of the morning have gi- 
ven place to those of the evenins — 
| though the spring is past, the sum- 
mer over, and the autumn come— 
still you and igoon our way re- 
joicing—and while, like the lofty 
mountains of our Southern Ame- 
rica, our heads are covered with 
snow, still, like them we feel the 
genial warmth of spring and sum- 
mer playing upon our bosoms.” 
SELL LS : 





AND VIRGINIA MAGAZINE. 


For tee Amrricam GLEANER. 


' 
| ACE OR WAR? 
| <i 
| The American People are vet ing 
' suspense ! Shall we have Peace or 
| War ? 13 the en quiry on every sides 
| No circumstance has vet traaspired 
| from which we can form a positive 
opinion on this important question: 
| a.few more weeks, at farthest, will 
‘relieve us from this most disagreéae 
i ble state’-of- uncertainty ; in the 
mean time, let us not waste the 
preci ous mteryv al in slug reisn ADA 
thy : if we must have war ; if the 
| infatuacion of Britain drives us to 
| this necessity sei 1s prepare for 
it with ardour. 
i tuation of America, no fmend to 
\the country can remain an wait f- 
‘ested ‘spectator: since Waris pro- 
\ bable) it behoves us to be p Si 
for the contest ; and not merely t 
| defend ourselves against the attac! Ks 
| of our enemy, but to carry on a vi- 
lgorous offensive war:—If it be 
better to fight the enemy in his 
' Own territory than our own, let us 
carry the War inio the heurt of his 
| American Dominions ; and he will 
be compelled to retain for his own 
_ deience a large portion of those 
armaments which had been Cesti- 
, ned to capture our merclmntmen, 
to bombard our towns, and spread 
conflagration and destruction along r 
our seacoast. It beco 
ry Officers, (at all times, and more 
especially at this crisis) to make 
themselves capable of commanding 
with ability m their respective 
grades, aud those unacquainted 
| with the theory of War, should 
study the best Authors on Milita- 
ry tactics ; to excite a spirit of 
emulation amongst the Junior Offi- 
cers and privates ; and to be pre- 
pared atthe shortest’ warming, nor 








In the present si- 
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only to defend their country, but to 
aveuge Its wrongs. 

Columbians ! be united as your 
forcfathers were in the arductus 
revolutionary struggle! Bury in 


j 5s? 


oviivion the “ jarriag ciscords | ol 


partyspiric : or,if it be only for « 
season, lay aside your litestine di- 
Visions ; and in the event of War, 
let the contest be, w/a shall most 
ectuall serve his eountry—who 
shall harm ite enemy most ? 
hituaCe KR. 
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[The story of Rovert A Machin 
and Anna d’Arfet, which Mr. 
Clark has related as sober histo- 
ry, isnot well managed in this 
poem. The lovers are thus de- 
scribed in the island. | 

[ Anthology. 

“ Now evening breathing richer 

odours sweet, 

Came down: a softer sound the 

circling seas, 

The ancient woods resounded, 

while the dove, 

Her murmurs interposing tender- 

ness 

Awak’d, yet more endearing, in 

the hearts 

Of those who, sever’d far from hu- 


man kind, 

Woman and m: in, by vows sincere 
betroth’d, 

Heard but the voice of Nature. 
‘dine stall aivon 























AMERICAN GLEANER, 


Arose—they saw it not——check 
was to cheek 

Taclin’d, and unawares a stealing 
tear 

\Witness’d how blissful was that 
hour, that seem’d 

Not of the hours that time could 
count A kiss 

Stole on the listening silence ; ne- 
ver yet 
ere heard ; they trembled, een 

as ii the Pow’r 

That made the world, that planted 
the first pair 

In paradise, amid the garden 
walk’? — 

This since the fairest garden that 
the world 

Has witness’d, by the fabling sons 
of Greece 

Hesperian nam’d, who feign’d the 
watchful guard 

Of the scal’d dragon, and the gol- 


den fruit. 
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On seeing the Picture of Christ bles- 
sing the Elements. 

The thought is Love, in all its kin- 
dest care ; 

Tis some thing nore than Hope, 
ani yet ’tis Pray’r : 

Tis Confi tence and Resi; gnation 
too 

The eye appears with chasten’d 
glance to view, 

On high, the throne oi everlasting 
day. 


The silent semblance speaks, it 


seems to say, 

“ Vouchsafe, Oh Father ! to ac- 
cept in me 

The willing victim of thy dread 
decree : 

Be in my death fulfill’d Kedemp 
tion’s plan, 

And these the pledges betwixt God 
and avian.” 
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